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CORRECT PRINCIPLES IN ARTISTIC 
FURNISHING. 

A PIECE of furniture good in design, good in 
**■ material, good in workmanship, designed for 
a purpose, and used for that purpose, is always 
beautiful. A good shape needs no ornamentation 



of simplicity. It is the ornamented furniture that 
people sell at a sacrifice when they learn more. 

SOLID COLORS ALWATS GOOD. 

Good taste can be illustrated in inexpensive ma- 
terials. Wall-papers are made in the most delicate 
tints of color, and for those who like hangings and 




artist and cabinet-maker by putting a sash with a 
ball fringe across the polished wood. 

ROOM, ROOM— GIVE US ROOM. 

A great mistake is made in trying to make $500 
do the work of $1,200. Sacrifice everything but 
taste, and be content to get good pieces by degrees. 
Prefer hard wood and good workmanship every 
time to ridiculous decoration. While the corner 
craze is not all over yet, it is over-done. The idea 
was borrowed from the "hostess' corner," which 
was not a corner at all, but a seat near the fire- 
place, with a screen behind it. This was reserved 
for the hostess, who occupied it while awaiting the 
arrival of guests. There were no cheap stuffs to 
harbor germs or collect dust hanging about;' no 
smelly lamps or lanterns overhead. -There isn't 
any place for those things in our small parlors ; we 
want room— breathing room and room for the indi- 
viduality of the furniture to assert itself. 

Speaking of lounges, couches and sofas, there 
is an economy in upholstered seats which can be 
built as the old inglenooks were, between the fire- 
place and the walls, or below the window. 
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A Cozy Corner in a Bachelor's Ahartment. 



and a bad shape is made worse by ornamentation, 
which only gives emphasis to its def eels. Floor 
and wall coverings should form backgrounds 
for pictures, cabinets and furniture, but the vul- 
garian will not have it so, and the consequence is 
with flowers on the wall, flowers on the floor and 
furniture, everywhere, taste dies by violence and 
the apartment, instead of being a resting, restful 
place, is a storeroom for furniture. 

THE COLONIAL CRAZE. 

The uneducated are not the only ones who live in- 
houses congested with furniture. Take, for in- 
stance, the Colonial crazed, who, in their mad 
search for correct pieces, lose sight of the fact that 
their surroundings may not be suitable for the 
proper display of those designs. In Colonial days 
there were no flats. People had large houses with 
spacious parlors; there was ample room for the 
long, pew-like sofa. In those days, too, people 
bought the essentials. There was a purpose for 
their chairs and tables; men sat in them or about 
them, and the supports were neither gilded nor 
fragile. Now we have candelabra with candles 
that are never lighted, chairs for holding 6carfs, 
and treacherous tables smothered in draperies and 
reserved for lamps, with silk or paper petticoats 
and of uncertain equilibrium. 

GOOD TASTE THE KEYNOTE. 

Good taste is too precious to be sacrificed to 
quantity. It is not necessary to furnish a house, or 
even a room, completely with a given sum. One 
good article a year is better than a lot of inexpen- 
sive, showy things. One chair that may cost |20 or 
$100 is worth more in the end than an ugly parlor 
set. There is too much reckless buying. It is a 
wise plan to study the needs of a room, to select a 
piece for its utility first, then if the design is artis- 
tic, if the lines are good and if it is well made, it must 
be beautiful. Simple things are not cheap, but it 
pays to buy them in the long run. One never tires 



cannot afford silks or tapestries there are cottons 
and gunny cloth that admit of most artistic effects. 
It is the same with carpets. Solid colors are al- 
ways good, and, besides velvets and Wiltons, there 
are felts and momie cloths of the same 
variety of color. As means permit, a 
few rugs may be bought, and, if prop- 
erly selected, each will be a picture 
on the floor. 

THE SIZE OF THE ROOM A FACTOR. 

White is not good on a wall ; it is 
too cold and cheerless, although it 
has the advantage of increasing the 
apparent size of a room. The 6ame 
magnifying influence can be had with 
any bright tint of yellow, terra cotta 
or ivory. The size of a room must 
determine the style and arrangement 
of the furniture. It is very essential 
that there be more space than furni- 
ture and the bigger the piece of furni- 
ture the more orom it requires to show 
itself. While there 6hould be a scheme 
of arrangement, it must not be appar- 
ent. Don't cross every corner, nor 
have a sofa sandwiched between 
chairs. Making a table a pivotal point 
from which the rest of the furniture 
radiates is very bad ; so is the center 
chandelier. Apparent regularity is 
always to be avoided. 

SCARFS CONDEMNED. 

There is no sense in buying a handsome table and 
then hiding it under a cloth. Let a pretty piece of 
wood be seen and studied. If an ornament is placed 
on it use a small mat to protect the table. There 
are too many useless silk and lace scarfs about; if a 
table is ugly, if it has a stcne or marble top and a 
good base, by all means use a cloth, and the hand- 
somer the texture the better; but don't insult the 



BARNES BRUCE, in the Ladies' Home 
Journal, describes a beautifully embroidered 
centre mat for the diniug-room table, having a rose 
design, which combines lace work with embroid- 
ery, the effect being graceful and unique. The mat 
measures twenty-four inches in diameter when 
completed, and may be worked in either linen or 
silk. 

Choose filoselle in delicate shades of rose, pale 
pink and apple green, with a little dull red to ac- 
centuate the stems and thorns. These, as well as 
the blossoms are worked in solid embroidery, while 
the leaves are carried out in long and short stitch 
in two or three shades. Stem stich is used for the 
veining. It may be noted that while the feeling of 
full blown roses is suggested in the larger blossoms, 
none of them is presented with the front view, as it 
would take a very expert worker to reproduce the 
interior of a full blown rose. The best efforts of 
embroidery can never approach nature, while the 
management of the blossoms in design can be car- 




Embroidered Centre Mat for Dining Boom Table. 

ried out after the manner of a realistic painting. 
Recent efforts having been directed toward the 
blending of the shading in embroideries, so as to 
simulate painting, rather than by rendering it in 
flat blocks. 

The outer edge is buttonholed in long and short 
stitch In white filoselle. The darning is shaded 
6llghtly in delicate pink. 
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